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tip at first side by side, unconcerned about each other,
each perfect in his own sphere, and that sphere for a
time filling the whole horizon of the vision of their
worshippers.

Herein lies the interest and chief value of the Vedic
hymns, only that it is almost impossible to exhibit
the fulness of those thoughts in modern language.
When the poets of the Veda address the mountains
to protect them, when they implore the rivers to yield
them water, they may speak of rivers and mountains
as devas, but even then, though deva would be
more than bright, it would as yet be very far from
anything we mean by divine. How then shall we
do justice to the old language and its real vagueness
by our translation into sharply defined modern
terms ? To the Vedic poets the rivers and mountains
were, no doubt, the same as they are to us, but they
were conceived more prominently as active, because
everything which in their language was compre-
hended by a name could only be comprehended as
manifesting some activity of which man was con-
scious in himself; it had no interest, it had no ex-
istence in their minds, except when conceived as
active.

But there is still a long way from this conception
of certain parts of nature as active, to what is called
personification or deification. Even when the poets
spoke of the sun as standing on a chariot, as clad in
golden armour, as spreading out his arms, this was
no more than a poetical perception of something in
nature that reminded them of their own proceed-
ings. What to us is poetry, was to them prose;
What to us seems fantastic imagery, arose more often